THE   EXILE-WORLD   OF   LONDON

with the impression I had formed of Marshal Prim:
one might approve of Prim's purposes or disapprove of
them; one might think them hopeful or hopeless, pos-
sible or impossible; but there was left no room for a
doubt that the man himself knew precisely what he
meant to do, and had arranged in advance every move-
ment which he believed likely to lead to the success of
his enterprise. In both the men alike there was a
certain vein of half-poetic enthusiasm; but curiously
enough the Frenchman seemed to be the born dreamer,
and the Spaniard the born worker.

I have jumped over the space of some twenty years
for the sake of thus bringing into comparison and con-
trast these two remarkable men, Prim and Boulanger.
I now turn back to the exile-world of London as I had
come to know it about the time of my intercourse with
Marshal Prim. I had an acquaintance extending over
many years with the German exile and poet Ferdinand
Freiligrath. Some years before I came to settle in
London I had become enchanted with the poems of
Freiligrath. At that time I was living in Liverpool, a
very young man, and I knew nothing of Freiligrath
beyond the fact that he was the exile of some German
popular cause or other, and that he was a poet. His
poems impressed me so much that I set myself to work
at a metrical translation of them, and I toiled away at
this task with all the enthusiasm of a young man who
has come upon a new poet. I did not know then even
where Freiligrath was living; and it was only during
a short visit to London, when I went to a publishing
house with the hope of getting my translations brought
before the world, that I discovered Freiligrath's London
Address. I wrote to Freiligrath from Liverpool and
received a kindly and encouraging reply. Not very
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